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attention, then to interest, and finally to appreciation and
wonder.

It was quite impossible to fail to notice the system and
the method which ruled in these choruses. There were
different bands singing alternately in different keys, with-
out ever clashing with one another; and the quality of the
voices of each particular band differed from the quality of
the voices of every other band; so that I came to the con-
clusion that each band was recruited from individuals
belonging to one and the same category, classed, perhaps,
according to sex, or age, or to the degree of skill attained.
Bandmasters gave the signal to start, indicated the key,
interrupted, sang a few notes by themselves to make clear
their meaning, ordered repeats, stopped performances.
There were uninterrupted solos religiously listened to, per-
formed no doubt, by recognized virtuosos; competitions
between individuals and also competitions between bands.

I felt that there was something strangely, weirdly human
underneath it all. It may have been my fever; but then, we
are told that in fever our perceptive faculties grow more
acute. I came to the ineradicable conviction that frogs are
intensely musical by nature; that they love harmony and
enjoy it; and that their singing constitutes their relaxation
after the business of the day is over. We may perhaps
assume, in judging by analogy from the habits of singing
birds, that the solos are competitions of troubadours, with
the ultimate intention of delighting and attracting indivi-
duals of the opposite sex.

But it is difficult to see where Instinct can come in here.
Even regarding the fantastic, inconceivably intricate,
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